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GENERAL STATEMENT AND PLAN 

The three great mechanical mediums through which we formally 
acquire and express thought are : 

Language^ the medium of communication. 

Number, the medium of measurement, and 

Drawing, the medium of form and color. 

These three mediums or studies are fundamental in character, 
largely mechanical in construction, the elements are taught and learned 
more or less mechanically, and are the basis of all other branches. 

The esthetic element is common to all of these mediums, in lan- 
guage as poetry, in number as rhythm and in drawing as the artistic. 
This esthetic element is gained largely through absorption. The artis- 
tic element cannot be taught in the direct manner of the mechanical 
elements, but is gained more slowly as the principle and the mechanical 
processes are learned. The mechanical elements of the above studies 
can be taught by all teachers and learned by practically all pupils, and 
iduring this 'process of teaching and learning the esthetic elements are 
more or less absorbed. 

Drawing. Of the above studies drawing is the common means 
of expressing the great world of form. It is the form medium of the 
arts and crafts, the sciences, the engineering professions aild the uni- 
versal language of human industry. Its primary aim is: 

To Teach Form. 

And its secondary aims are: 

The teaching of the art of representing form including color, on 
a flat surface. 

The development of skill, speed and freedom in the use of the 
hands. 

The giving of a form medium through which the imitative, con: 
struct ive and esthetic instincts and powers may be developed. 
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8 AUGSBURG'S DRAWING 

The branches of drawing are: 

Free Hand Drawing, which deals with the appearance of form. 
Mechanical Drawing , which deals with the facts of form. 
Decorative Drawing, which deals with the ornamentation of form, 
and Color, which is common to all of these branches. 

The Fundamental Elements of freehand drawing are: 

Position or the placing of objects. 

Direction or the lines, surface and action of objects. 

Form or the shape of objects, and 

Proportion or the size of objects. 

These elements are mechanical and can be taught by all teachers 
and learned by practically all pupils. They are to drawing somewhat 
as addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division are to number. 
Through them the fundamental processes of drawing are taught and 
learned. 

Position includes perspective^ or the placing of objects different 
distances away; and compositiouy or the arrangement of objects in a 
pleasing group. 

Direction includes the different lines used in drawing, and how 
to represent surfaces with them. It relates to the expression of lines 
as used in the action of growth, the action of inanimate form, the^ action 
of animate form, and the action of rhythm. This latter includes decora- 
tive drawing or design. 

Proportion relates to size. It shows how large and how small 
objects or parts of objects should be when compared together. 

Form includes the triangles, the rectangles, the circles, the ellipses 
and the ovals, as measures of form in flat drawing and designing; and 
their prisms, as measures of form in parallel and oblique drawing, and 
in mechanical drawing. 

These four elements run through the entire subject of drawing, 
dividing it for convenience in teaching and learning, into four great 
divisions, which, although separate, yet merge together at almost every 
point. 
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The mechanical elements of each year's work are arranged under these heads as 
follows: 

THE Fundamental Elements or drawing 
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(This general outline represents a suggestive plan showing where and when the 
various elements of drawing are taught.) 

SUBJECT WHERE TAUGHT WHEN TAUGHT 

Object Drawing Taught in each year Fall 

Position 

Placing w : i and 2 years Winter 

Perspective i and 2 years Winter 

Composition 3 and 8 years Winter 

Direction 

Lines i, 2, 3 and 4 years Winter 

Surfaces 2 year .Winter 

Action of growth 3 year Winter 

Action of inanimate form 4 year * . . .Winter 

Action of animate form — birds 5 yecr ^.. .Winter 

Action of animate form — animals 6 year Winter 

Action of animate form — human figure . . 7 year Winter 

Action of animate form — human face . . .8 year Winter 

Action of Rhythm — Rhythmic Exercises . . i, 2, 3, 4 end 5 ye^rs Winter 

Decorative design 5» 6, 7, and 8 years Winter 

Proportion 

Relative size of objects 3 year Winter 

Form 

Triangles and rectangles 3 year Winter 

Circles, ellipses and ovals 3 year Winter 

Triangular and rectangular prisms 4, 5 and 6 years Winter 

Cylinders and spheres 7 and 8 years Winter 

Flat drawing i, 2 and 3 years Winter 

Parallel drawing 4 and 5 year Winter 

Oblique drawing 6 year Winter 

Mechanical drawing 7 and 6 years Winter 

Color 

Colored crayons i, 2 and 3 years Spring 

Water colors — Object painting 4» 5» 6, 7 and 8 years Spring 

Tints and shades 4 year Spring 

Hues and complementary tones 5 year Spring 

The Graded wash 6 year Spring 

The Broken washes 7 year Spring 

Light 8 year Spring 
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FIRST YEAR DRAWING ii 

It will be seen that in a general way the work is divided into : 

Object drawing which comes in the autumn. 
Formal drawing which comes in the winter and 
Color drawing which comes in the spring. 

Object drawing is general, and is more convenient to teach in the 
fall of the year when objects are plentiful and easy to procure. 

Formal Drawing is special. It includes the teaching of method, 
principle and the technical elements that enter into drawing as an art, 
and aims to give the greatest and best result in the easiest way. Formal 
drawing should be given preference, in length of period and amount of 
time. 

Color work may be used at any time as a medium, but the teaching 
of color is, perhaps, more convenient in the spring. 

Object drawing and object painting may be one. 

The tools used in this drawing are those of universal use and 
application; they are the crayon, the lead pencil, the pen and the 
brush. The first two are tools and mediums in one. 

The Crayon is the medium of freedom. Its range of utility is 
small, but for first efforts in drawing this is a desirable quality. Its 
economy, the ease with which it is applied and removed from the black- 
board, the freedom, the large lines are all well adapted to the growing 
needs of the child and if rightly directed will impart ease, freedom and 
skill in the use of the hands. 

The Lead Pencil next to the crayon is the most serviceable te)ol 
for work in the public schools. It has few faults and many excellent 
qualities, is ever ready for use, of an agreeable tone and approaches the. 
crayon in freedom and ease of application. 

The Pen is the tool of precision. It represents the perfection of 
line drawing with ink as a medium, is permanent, exact, and is largely 
used in commercial drawing or work that is translated through the 
line. 

The Brush is the tool of color. It is perhaps the greatest of tools 
and has the widest range of utility. In obedience to the guiding mind it 
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12 AUGSBURG'S DRAWING 

is delicate or strong, fine or broad, soft, elastic, rapid and precise. A 
tool of such wide utility must of necessity have greater mechanical 
difficulties in its mastery, and this is its chief objection for use in the 
lower grades. 

The Blackboard. There is no place equal to the blackboard for 
drill exercises in drawing. The largeness of the surface gives freedom, 
its publicity stimulates to effort and creates confidence and the teacher 
can direct the work with the minimum of time and of effort. Economy, 
efficiency, freedom, and rapidity characterizes blackboard drawing. 

This Drawing consists of eight books — one for each year. The 
number of the year corresponds to the number of the grade. Thus the 
First Year Book covers the first grade, the Second Year Book the 
second grade and so on. 



LEADING FEATURES OF THE FIRST YEAR BOOK 

Object Drawing. Lead the pupils to see something held in your hand 

and to record it on a flat surface — paper or blackboard. 
Position. This is the leading subject of the year. Teach it thoroughly. 

Teach the use of the heavy black line on paper and the heavy white 

line on the blackboard. 
Direction. The leading feature is the five minute rhythmic exercises 

on the blackboard. Let the pupils copy the action drawing freely. 
Color. Teach the laying of a smooth wash with colored crayons. 
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Fig. I 

OBJECT DRAWING 

General Directions. Drawing may be taught in three ways: 

Through the object, which is called perceptive or object drawing. 

Through the copy, which is called imitative or copy drawing. 

Through the memory and imagination, which is called memory and 
imaginative drawing. 

Each of these ways has its special aim and end in drawing. The 
object is the source of the mental image, the copy shows how to repre- 
sent the mental image, and the memory and imagination are the test 
oi how much we know of the mental image. 
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The source, the how, and the test are mutually helpful and should 
go hand in hand. The object is the perfecting element, the copy, the 
explaining element, and the memory and imagination the measure ele- 
ments that show how much knowledge we have gained. 




Fig. 2 

The object tells what to draw, the copy how to draw it. There is 
n6thing in the object that can show one how it may be drawn. We 
learn this through the drawings made by others. 

"Draw what you see" implies. Draw all that you see. This is prac- 
tically impossible. Imitate as closely as we will, our efforts are but 
relative. A better way is to represent our thought of the object. Then 
we can represent much or little, the whole object o^ a part, we can 
represent a section or tell a single fact about the object. We can 
represent only the front face or place it in perspective, we can draw it 
in outline or in mass, with few details or many, and use any medium we 
wish. In fact, the whole question rests not with the unthinking object, 
but with the draughtsman. 
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CoUecting Objects. Do not ask the class in a general way to bring 
objects to school for drawing. Be specific. First decide on what you 
want. Suppose you have forty pupils and to-morrow you wish to give 
a lesson with maple seeds. Ask who will bring fifty maple seeds for 
the lesson in drawing. From those who volunteer choose one or two 
and charge them with fifty maple seeds, and hold them responsible, 
the same as for a debt of money. 

Write on the blackboard a list of objects you desire and ask pupils 
to choose from the list an object they can bring. Charge each object 
to the pupil who volunteers to bring it and hold him responsible. 

A good collection of objects, a collection that the teacher has used 
and learned is very valuable, far more than new and untried objects. 
Such a collection is one of the most important elements cf success in 
object drawing. 



I oloi l"/;e obj ec/ 
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Fig. 3 
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Preparing Objects. Usually natural objects need to be made more 
simple before using them as models. This is done by reducing the 
number of parts, and removing the foreshortened ones. The fore- 
shortened parts are those that come towards you and that recede away. 
Many parts should be reduced to few — to one, two or three, xmless 
very simple. The crossing of lines should be avoided. Often the flower 
should be removed leaving only a bud cr the stem. The drawings in 
this book are such as first year pupils can do. 

Distributing Objects. Small objects such as knives, keys, nuts, 
seeds, buds, and leaves may be held in one hand and drawn with the 
other as shown in Fig. 3. This way the pupil will hold the object 
naturally in both an easy and a good position. The object should be 
held above and at the left of the drawing. When the object is larger 
than can be conveniently held in the hand it may be arranged on a 
vacant desk. Four or five obje<jts will be necessary to supply the room 
wh( n placed on separate desks. It is not necesisary for altthe pupils to 
draw the same object, or from like objects. ^ 

Size of Drawings*. A drawing is >usually adapted to the size of 
paper on which the drawing is made. In general make the drawing 
large — a pencil drawing should be fromibrte to five inches long on 
paper and a blackboard drawing from sixteen to thirty inches long. 

How to Study Objects. It is better to draw one object seven times 
than seven objects one time. Quality is more than cjuantity. Success 
and not variety is the key to the, interest of chilelren. They love to do, , 
that which they can do with some measure of success, rather than take 
up new lines of work. They do not tire of an object as long as they 
feel they are gaining power. . > 

In general more will be gained by choosing one object, and drawing 
it every day for a week or more, or until interest begins to wane, than to 
draw from a different object every day. 

Interests and Devices. Children care very little for form. They 
love action because it is the life interest; they love color and use, but 
for form, for form's sake, they care little. They love animals and birds 
because they are alive and express action, they love flowers for their 
color, they love kites, marbles, dolls, guns and bicycles for their use, 
but they seldom love an object for its beauty of form. Form, then, 
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being of little interest to them, may be made interesting by means of a 
device, especially if it suggests life and action. The device should be 
used for the purpose of making the subject interesting and should come 
after the object has been drawn. ^ / 




Fig. 4 

The illustrations in this book are such as first year pupils can do 
if rightly guided by the teacher. Observe that only the front face is 
represented; this is called flat drawing. First year pupils could not 
do much with such drawings as say, Figs, i and 4, by themselves, but 
if they are put before these objects and shown how it is done there is 
not a single element that they cannot represent. 

Recording Exercises. Among the earliest efforts in drawing from 
objects are recording exercises. The.process is as follows: The teacher 
holds in her hand a simple object, in such a manner as to show only one 
face to the class, and then lets the pupils record as much of the object 
as they can grasp. 
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Fig. s 

In Fig. 5 the teacher is holding a basket toward the class and they 
will record what they see, in a quick drawing, as is shown on the black- 
board, only in their drawing proportion and accuracy would hardly be 
considered. 

For example, procure a horseshoe and liold it before the class in 
the position of say A, Fig. 6. Lead the pupils to look at it carefully 
as you hold it towards them, and then draw it on the blackboard or 
their tablets. 

One minute is ample time to make the drawing. The aim is for 
each pupil to see something in the object and then to record it in the 
form of a drawing. 
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If the pupil sees and records the single fact that the horseshoe 
opens downward, as shown in A, it is a good beginning. 

Hold theliorseshoe in various positions as shown in A, B, C and D 
and let the pupils record each in the form of a drawing. 
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Fig. 6 



Five of such drawings can easily be made at the blackboard in a 
ten minute period. The object must be held in the hand of the teacher, 
otherwise the personal element will be lacking and the interest not so 
great. Hold a hat before the class in such a manner that the top or 
bottom cannot be seen, as shown in E, Fig. 6. Let the class record 
what they see, by me^s of a^drawing. Hold the hat in several positions 
as shown in the illustration. The class can easily make three drawings in a 
lesion of ten minutes. Caps may be used in the same manner. En- 
courage the pupils to make their^drawings large. 
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Such models as these in Fig. 7 are excellent models for recording 
; work. Care must be taken when holding the objects before the class 
not to show the top or bottom faces, or the hand as crossing the lines 
that are visible to the class. 

The aim in this work is to record a generally correct position 




Fig. 7 

of the different parts. Proper proportion and accuracy should not be 
an aim. If a pupil sees a fact and records it in his drawing in approxi- 
mately the correct position it is- good work even if the proportion is crude 
and the execution imperfect. 

There is a wide difference between a correct drawing and an ac- 
curat&dnawing. Correctness relates to method and principle and should 
always be right. Accuracy relates to skill and belongs to the slower 
process of growth. Be sure that the method and principle are correct, 
but accuracy should not be insisted on until such time as the pupils 
show capacity for it. 
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Following the recording exercises the pupil may draw objects in 
which one line leads out from another as shown in the twigs, buds, ber- 
ries and grasses cf Fig. 8. 

Hold the objc cts in one hand and draw them with the other, as shown 
in Fig. 30 Represent the stems with one line and the joints b^ means 
of a space* , , ^ . 

Use large lines such as those made with a soft, blunt pencil. 




flQ. 8 
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Draw with the pupils to encourage and show how. The object 
cannot show how to draw itself, this is the office of the copy, or the 
teacher. The drawings in Fig. 8 are to show how to make similar 
drawings from the object. 

Only a few objects are adapted to first efforts in object drawing. 
The objects must have few carts, not more than three. 




Fic. 

The outlines should -be smooth, such as can be represented by plain 
or unaccented lines. Avoid decorated objects, finely formed and fin- 
ished objects, and complicated objects. 

Decorated objects are confusing. Finely formed and finished 
objects have required a high degree of skill to make them so, and it 
will require a high degree of skill to reproduce them. Complicated 
objects are difficult to understand, and consequently difficult to repre- 
sent in drawing. 
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It IS well not to use much method or to give definite directions in 
first year; work just draw. Interest is more than^ plan, and drawing 
is more than explaining. Simply show how by example and encourage 
earnest eflFort. Talk little and draw much. ' • 

Flat drawing is representing only one face of the object, the face 
toward you or directly in front of the eye. It is drawing, without the 
perspective element. Flat drawing is used in the First, Second and 
Third Year Books. 

The perspective element or third dimension may be eliminated 
from objects by drawing the object directly in front of the eye, or if this 
is not possible, to cover all but the front face with a piece of drapery. 
We are not called upon to represent in our picture any more of the ob- 
ject than we wish, even if it can be seen. Children can be taught to 
draw the front face only, such as is represented in Figs, i, 2, 4, 6, 
and lo. 




1 
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Fig. 10 
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Beginning pupils in drawing find it very difficult to draw parallel 
lines such as are used to represent stems and like objects. This diffi- 
culty may be eliminated by using only one line, usually a broad heavy 
line for svich slender parts as a chair leg, broom handle, the stems of 
flowers and plants and similar objects, where ordinarily two lines are 
used. In Figs. 8 and ii are examples of this work.' 




-Fig. zx 
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Fig. 12 



. The device is used to make work interesting or to prolong the 
interest of work not yet completed. Devices should be used sparingly 
and only when necessary. : r 

Devices should be used at the last of the drawing, not at the be- 
ginning. 

Care should be taken not to let the device become primary and the 
object secondary. ... < << .., 
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Suggestive Lines of Worii. These exercises are merely suggestive. 
Each one represents a group or division of work. Read between the 
lines and many ideas will grow out of these suggestions. 

1 . The first division may pass to the blackboard. Watch me draw 
this cane that I hold in my hand. Observe that I use only one heavy 
line to represent it. With a single line you draw the cane as I hold it 
in my hand. George, have you your crook turned in the right direction ? 
All the canes in Fig. 13 may be drawn in one lesson. 

2. The second division may pass to the blackboard. Here is a 
little jug. On which side is the handle? Look at it carefully and then 
draw it on the blackboard. Mary, have you drawn the handle on the 
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right side ? Erase, and let us try it once more and make the drawings 
larger. Make the drawings as large as this. Show how large. 

3. Look at this hat carefully as I hold it before you. Observe that 
you cannot see either the top or the bottom of the hat Make a drawing 
of it on the blackboard. Look again. Can you see into the hat? All 
erase your drawings and let us make it as large as this. Show how 
large on the blackboard. 




Fig. 14 



4. James and John have brought a bunch of dried stems. Watch 
me draw one on the blackboard. See how one line grows out of .the 
other? Notice how I hold the stem above the drawing. (See Fig. 3.) 
Choose a stem and draw it as you saw me do. 

5 What pretty berries these are. Let each choose a stem. Pinch 
ofiF all but three berries. Now lets draw them. Represent each stem 
by one line. See what a nice drawing Mary has made. Place it on the 
front board, Mary, where all may see and enjoy it. 
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6. Paul has made such a funny Jack-o*-Iantern. I will place it 
up here where all can see it. Each may make a drawing of it. 

7. The first division may go to the blackboard and show by means 
of a drawing how your lead pencil is sharpened. 

8. I have a collection of keys here. Each choose one and pass 
to the blackboard. Make a drawing of the ring end. Make a draw- 
ing of the ring end as large as this. 

9. This old ganteen was carried by Mr. Kissel through the war. 
(Story.) I will hang it up here where we can make a drawhig of it. 

10. Charles has a cart. I am going to place it up here on the 
table where all can see it. Let us all draw the front face of it. We 
will not draw the side or the top, even if we can see them. 

II.. The class may draw the front face of the chair. Represent 
the parts by a single line. 

12. William has made a fine drawing of the front of the shed in 
his father's yard. I am sure we would like to have him draw it on the 
blackboard. 




Fig. is 
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POSITION 



The Fundamental Elements of drawing are : 

Position, which relates to the placing cf objects. 

Direction, which relates to the lines, surfaces, and action of objects. 

Form, which relates to the shape of objects, and 

Proportion, which relates to the size of objects. 

These elements are mechanical as well as fundamental, and can 
be taught by all teachers and learned by practically all pupils. - These 
elements are to drawing very much as addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division are to number, and like them, are the mediums 
through which the fundamental processes of drawing are learned. 

The esthetic element of the above is the artistic or character ele- 
ment, and is gained largely through absorption. The artistic element 
cannot be taught in the direct manner of the mechaniqal elements, but 
29 
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is gained more slowly as the principle and mechanical processes are 
learned. The artistic belongs largely to the individual and is shown 
in expression, feeling and like qualities. As the mechanical elements 
are taught, the esthetic elements are absorbed to a greater or less degree 
according to the temperament of the pupil. 

These fundamental elements merge into one another at every step, 
but for convenience they are taught separately in the first, second and 
third years, after that they merge together and are less discernible. 
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Position tells how to place objects, how to place them in the pic- 
ture or drawing, and in any way desired. For example, in Fig. i each 
part of the squirrel, head, body, tail, ears, eyes, and legs has a definite 
place or position, and cannot be placed anywhere else. In Fig. 2, there 
are two apples at the left of the trunk, one at the right, one farther and 
three nearer, each occupying a definite place. From the first, position 
deals with placing one object or a part of an object, in relation to other 
objects. If two apples or three balls are drawn each must have its 
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place, and in advancing to higher levels, it is groups of objects and 
things, groups of animals, groups of boys and girls, forms of hills, 
dales, plains, and trees, all of which must have their position in the 
picture. 

Position includes perspective and composition. Placing shows 
how to put objects '4n a definite place, perspective how to place them 
different distances away, and composition how to arrange them in a 
pleasing group. 

At titt lekt^ nc^are^r^ ^cxvt/ter-^anc/ a/" i'/ie ri^/?/' 
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Fig. 3 

General Principles 

In Fig. 3 there are five balls ^nd one apple. 

Ball E is at the right of the apple. 

Balls A and B are at the left of the apple. 
* The apple and balls A, B, and E are the same distance away 
(back), therefore: 

Objects on the same horizontal line are the same distance away. 

Ball D is farther away than the apple. 

Ball C is nearer than the apple. 

The farther away the object the higher it rests in the picture and 
the nearer the object the lower it rests in the picture. 

It will be seen from the above that the element position has four 
principal directions from a given point : To the right, to the left, farther, 
and nearer than the apple, or any given point. It is the aim in this 
drill exercise to teach these positions. 
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Fig. 4 



A Drill Exercise 



Draw Fig. 4 on the blackboard and leave the drawing there for 
several days. Drill as follows: Which is farther away, the apple or the 
sweet apple? The apple or the sour apple? Which is the nearer the 
apple or the sour apple? The apple or the sweet apple? Why? 

Mary may take the pointer. Point to the ball farthest away. To 
the nearest ball. To the ball farthest to the right. To the one farthest 
to the left. 

Paul may take the pointer. Point to the sweet apple. To the 
ball at the right of the sweet apple. To two balls at the left of the 
sweet apple. 

Point to the apple. Point to a ball at the right of the apple. To 
one at the left of the apple; Point to the sour apple- Point to a ball 
at the left of the sour apple. To two balls at the right of the sour 
apple. 

Point to three balls the same distance away as the sweet apple. 
Point to two balls the same distance away as the apple. Point to three 
balls the same distance away as the sour apple, 

Lines. Use heavy black lines on paper and heavy white lines on 
the blackboard. Strength, boldness and confidence, three very de- 
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sirable qualities, often come with these lines. There is a prevailing 
notion that children use heavy lines and that the habit should be broken. 
On the contrary, they must be taught to use heavy lines, and here is 
the best place to teach them. 
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Fig. 5 

Teach the pupils to draw with heavy lines ball A and apples B and 
C, and then to systematically use them as indicated in the drill 
exercises. 

Observe the rest line D. This line represents the resting place 
or surface on which the objects stand and is always an important line. 
Give to it special attention. 

Draw the apples and balls the same size. Do not let the element 
of size become a part of this lesson more thai^Js necessary. Draw the 
apples and balls about one inch in diameter q^^aper and about four 
inches in diameter on the blackboard. Make the drawings a little 
larger than in Fig. 5. 

A sphere or ball is of all objects the most impersonal, easiest and 
quickest drawn, and the best to use when teaching a principle. 

In the following drill exercises the apple is the center and the 
balls are arranged around it. They stand for any object. Work all 
the drill exercises. The pupils need the practice. 
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Drill Exercises 



Draw an apple. 
Draw an apple. 
Draw an apple. 
Draw an apple. 
Draw an apple. 



Fig. 6 



Place I ball at the right. A, Fig. 6. 

Place 2 balls at the right. 

Place I ball at the left. 

Place two balls at the left. 

Place I ball at the right and 2 at the left. 



Note When placing objects farther or nearer make the vertical distances 
between the rest points short as in B and C, Fig. 6. These distances may be about 
an inch on the blackboard and about an eighth of an inch on |)aper. The horizontal 
distances may be made long. 

6. Draw an apple. Place one ball farther. B, Fig. 6. 

7. Draw an apple. Place two balls farther. 

8. Draw an apple. Place three balls farther. 

9. Draw an apple. Place one ball nearer. 

10. Draw an apple. Place two balls nearer. 

11. Draw an apple. Place three balls nearer. 

12. Draw an apple. Place one ball at the left and one ball farther. 

13. Draw an apple. Place one ball at the left and two balls farther. 

14. Draw an apple. Place one ball at the left and three balls 

farther. 

1 5. Draw an apple. Place one ball at the right and one ball nearer. 

16. Draw an apple. Place one ball at the right and two nearer. 

17. Draw an apple. Place one ball at the right and three nearer. 
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i8. Draw an apple. Place one ball at the left, one farther and one 
nearer. 

19. Draw an apple. Place one ball at the left, one farther and one 
nearer. 

20. Draw an apple. Place one ball at the left, three farther and 
one nearer. 

, 21. Draw an apple. Place one ball at the right, cne farther and 
two nearer. 

22. Draw an apple. Place one ball at the right, one farther and 
three nearer. 

23. Draw an apple. Place one apple at the right, one at the left 
and one farther. 




Fig. 7 

In Fig. 7 the wigwam takes the place of the apple as a center and 
the tree trunks the place of the balls, otherwise the placing is just the 
same. Use heavy lines the same as when drawing the apples and 
balls. It is necessary to use a margin to cut off the tree trunks. 

Show the pupils how to draw the wigwams and trees. Use the side 
of short pieces of crayon to represent the tree trunks on the black board. 
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1. Draw a wigwam. Place one tree to the right, one to the left 
and two farther. 

2. Draw a wigwam. Place one tree to the right and four farther. 

3. Draw a wigwam. Place one tree to the left, three farther and 
one nearer. 

4. Draw a wigwam. Place one tree to the left, one to the right, 
three farther and one nearer. 
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Fig. 8 

Crossing Lines* Pupils need to be taught how to cross lines and 
the drawings in Fig. 8 are for this purpose. 

Draw on the blackboard group A, Fig. 8 and erase the portion of 
the line that cannot be seen, making it look like group B, This is to 
show bow. Now place group A again on the blackboard and ask a 
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pupil to erase the ' line that cannot be seen, making it look like 
group B. 

Add another ball to the group as in C and have a pupil erase the 
unseen line as in group D. 

In like manner* draw group E and let a pupil erase the unseen 
lines. Then add two more balls as in group F, and so on until the pupils 
can erase the lines without eflfort. 

Place Group H on the blackboard and have the pupils erase the 
unseen lines as shown in Group I. J represents a similar exercise. 




Fig. g 



For drill exercises draw an apple on the blackboard and place marks 
where the pupils are to place balls. Have the pupils make the balls 
of the same size as the apple. Use heavy lines. 



Drill Exercises 

1. Draw an apple. 

2. Draw an apple. 

3. Draw an apple. 

4. Draw an apple. 



Place balls on A and D. 
Place balls on B and C. 
Place balls on E and G. 
Place balls on F and C. 



5. Draw an apple. Place balls on A, D and E. 
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Drill exercises in joldciiuj ol?|ec(V. 

Fig. lo . , 

Models. Use models when needed. When teaching position the 
method or process is the aim, not the model or object used in the draw- 
ing. In connection with this work models may be used to advantage 
in verifying the process. Use spherical objects such as balls, apples, 
oranges, walnuts or similar objects that are convenient. 

The following are simple methods in which the model can be used 
to advantage. •_ . - > .- 

Draw on the blackboard A, Fig. lo. Place a table in front of the 
drawing. Ask a pupil to place two round objects on the table in the 
same position as the balls represented on the blackboard. 

Draw balls in various positions as suggested in B, C, D, E, F, G, 
H, and I. Have the pupils place objects on the table in like positions. 

Place the balls in the position of A on the table and ask a pupil 
to stand in front of the group and then go to the blackboard and repro- 
duce it. The same may be reproduced on the drawing tablet with pen- 
cil. In like manner draw the positions represented by the other group 
in Fig. lo. Care must be taken to have the pupil stand in front of the 
group that is on the table. 
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Drill Exercises 

I. Draw on the blackboard A, Fig. lo, and with round objects 
have the pupils make the same group on the desk or table. 

2 — 9. Do the same with group B. Group C. Group D. Grcup 
E. Group F. Group G. Group H. Group I. 

10 Place two round objects on the table in the same position as 
A, Fig. 10. Have a pupil or pupils draw the group on the blackboard 
or paper in the same posit on. % 

II — 19. Do the same with Group B. Group C. Grcup D. 
Group E. Group F. Group G. Group H. Group I. 
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Fig. h 

Trees. The easiest and quickest way to represent trees is to mark 
in the mass of the tref? with a free even stroke aiming to show the general 
character in the outline alone. Use a soft pencil with a blunt point, 
and make the lines heavy. Use the end of the pencil the same as in 
writing. Draw the top of the tree first, in solid mass, but do not use 
an outline. At first simply draw a tree such as the child naturally will 
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make and after some freedom is gained it may be modified more or 
less. 

The process of drawing trees on the blackboard is the same as with 
the pencil on paper, except that both the end and side of the crayon 
may be used. The side of a short piece of crayon may be used for the 
large mass, and the end for the trunk and ground line. If the crayon 
is grasped between the thumb and three fingers, the best results will 
be attained. 

Drill Exercises 

1. Draw a haycock. Place one tree at the right. 

2. Draw a haycock. Place one tree at the left. 

3. Draw a haycock. Place two trees farther. 

4. Draw a haycock. Place one tree at the right and two trees 
farther. 

5. Draw a haycock. Place one tree at the left and three trees 
farther. 

6. Draw a haycock. Place one tree at the right, one tree at the 
left, one tree farther and one tree nearer. 
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Fig. 13 



Perspectiye shows how to represent objects different distances 
away. The simplest way of teaching perspective is to arbitrarily repre- 
sent the top or a definite part of the object as being level with the eye. 
This level of the eye is indicated by a light horizontal line marked E-L 
in Fig. 12 and is indicated in the other drawings also. The method gives 
perfect perspective, and by using it, children learn perspective to the 
extent that they can represent objects near and far away with ease 
and a fair degree of accuracy. The process is as follows: 

Draw a light horizontal line as E L in Fig. 12. E,L stands for 
eye level and the line represents the level of the eye and is called the 
horizon line. 

Draw balls of various sizes, making the upper edge of the balls 
touch the horizon line. Then it makes no difference how large or 
how small the balls may be drawn, they are in perfect perspective. The 
line under the ball is to indicate the surface of the ground and marks 
the position or place on which it stands. The balls are in reality the 
same size, the farther ones being drawn smaller because farther away. 
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^ Fig. 13 

Use both heavy and light lines. Use heavy for the nearer balls 
and light lines for those farther away. Give special attention to the 
line that marks the position of the ball — the rest line. 

The advantage of this method is, that the pupil must work in per- 
fect perspective and very soon acquires a feeling for representing objects 
various distances away that soon makes him independent of the use 
of the horizon line. 

Drill Exercises 

1. Draw a near ball and one far away. 

2. Draw a near ball, one farther and one still farther away. 

3. Draw four balls various distances away. 
\. Draw five balls various distances away. 

5. Draw six balls various distances away. 

6. Draw seven balls various distances away. 

7. Draw nine balls various distances away. 

8. Draw ten balls various distances away. 
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Fig. 14 



Use balls to teach the principle. After the principle is learned 
with balls, it may be extended to other objects, but care must be taken 
to teach the pupil how to draw the object before it is used in perspective. 
If posts, haycocks, or wigwams are used, they must be taught to them, 
otherwise they Cannot be used intelligently. If posts are used, show the 
pupils how to draw a post, if haycocks, practice drawing haycocks and 
show how to draw the stubble and suggest the hay. If wigwams are 
used, tell how they are made, what the poles are for and point to the 
smoke hole in the top and the flap that covers it over. Draw the atten- 
tion to the ground lines and their broken appearance. 
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Fig. 15 



The haycocks like the balls are drawn any size providing the tops 
touch the horizon lihes. 

DriU Exercises 

1. Draw three haycocks various distances away. 

2. Draw four haycocks various distances away. 

3. Draw five haycocks various distances away. * 

4. Draw seven haycocks various distances away. 

5. Draw nine haycocks various distances away. 
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These posts are the same height. Draw the near ones -with heavy 
lines and those farther away with lighter lines. Make the ground line 
horizontal. 

Drill Exercises 

1. Draw three posts various distances away. * 

2. Draw five posts various distances away. 

3. Draw six posts various distances away. 

4. Draw ten posts various distances away. 

5. Draw eleven posts various distances away. 
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Fig. 17 

A wigwam suggests life, and life is always interesting. The poles 
projecting from- the top are the framework over which the cover is 
spread. The hole at the top is to let out the smoke and the flap is to 
cover the smoke opening when the weather is rough. 



Drill Exercises 

1. Draw three wigwams various distances away. 

2. Draw four wigwams various distances away. 

3. Draw five wigwams various distances away. 

4. Draw six wigwams various distances away. 

Trees are tall objects and usually reach far above the horizon 
line. This may be overcome by placing the top on bushy part of the 
tree above the line and the trunk below, that is, let the horizon line cross 
the trees at the top of the trunks. The tree trunks then will be of the 
same length, but not necessarily the tree tops. 
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Fig. i8 

Drill Exercises 

1. Draw three trees various distances away." 

2. Draw four trees various distances away. 

3. Draw five trees various distances away; 

4. Draw six trees various distances away.' 

It is well to learn four typically shaped trees, not four particular 
trees, but four general types trees. 

A round tree. 

A broad tree. 

A tree with a "little top and a big bottom/' and 

A tree with a **big top and a little bottom." 

Drill Exercises 

1. Draw three brpad trees various distances away. 

2. Draw four broad trees various distances away. 

3. Draw five broad trees various distances away. 

4. Draw three trees with a "big top and a little bottom" various 
distances away, 

5. Draw five trees with "a little top and a big bottom" various 
distances away. 
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6. Draw four trees with "a little top and big bottom" various 
distances away. 

7. Draw seven trees with "a big top and a little bottom" various 
distances away. 

8. Draw five trees with "A big top and a little bottom" various 
distances away. 

Any number of combinations may be made with these trees, also 
with the trees and wigwams, combining them in both place work and 
perspective. 
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DIRECTION 

Direction tells about the surface of objects and the various lines 
that indicate surface. It tells about action as indicated by lines, of the 
£|,ction of growth, the action of inanimate form, the action of animate 
form, or life and the action of rhythm. 

linte. Direction is indicated by lines. It is the office of lines 
to show direction. A vertical line indicates a vertical direction or sur- 
face. A horizontal line indicates a horizontal direction or surface. 
An oblique line indicates an oblique direction or surface. A curved 
line indicates a curved direction or surface. 

In Fig. I the horizontal surface of the ground is indicated by a 
horizontal line, the vertical surface of the shed by vertical lines and the 
, obliqu6 surface of the'roof by an oblique line. The tree is standing on 
' a curved sprface which is indicated by a curved line. 

49 
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Fig. 2 ' 



Lines. There are two genet^il classes of lines that are used in draw- 
ing. They are shown in Fig. 2. Of these not more than the unaccented 
lines can be taught and used iii the fiirst year. Of the unaccented lines, 
the heavy brdad lines are the most important and the ones that should 
receive the closest attention. 'H' pupils can use the heavy lines there 
will be little trouble with the light and medium lines. The heavy 
lines were used in teaching the Placing of Objects, and the heavy, 
light, and riiediufn lines in teaching Perspective, and now in these ex- 
ercises the broad ■lines'are llstd, the broad unaccented line. 

Childreh'enjoy quidkness in drawing as well as in their play work. 
They love to represent an idea at every stroke of the pencil or crayon 
and then repeat the idea bver and" over. In Fig. 3 observe that every 
line" represents an* idea, fiach board is represented by a broad line. 
Use a soft pencil with a brb'ad blunt point.' The pencil should be held 
in the hand the same as in writing. The broad point may be made by 
rubbing it on a piece of paper until a flat place is worn on the lead. 
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Fig. 3 



The hands are used many times every day. They should be used 
with facility. These exercises. tend to make the hands skillful in drawing 
lines and representing direction. 

These drawings may be made with both pencil and crayon. With 
the pencil on paper and with the side of short pieces of crayon on the 
blackboard. Show the children very plainly how to make the "broad lines 
with the pencil. Teach them to make as broad lines as those in Fig. 3. 



Drill Exercises 

Draw Fig. 3 on the blackboard and drill the Dupils in draw-" 

Draw Fig. i on the blackboard and drill the pupils in draw- 



I. 
ing it. 

2. 
ing it. 

3- 
4. 
5. 
6, 



Draw Fig. 3 on paper and then on the blackboard. 
Draw Fig. i on paper, and then on the blackboard. 
Draw A, Fig. 4, on paper and then on the blackboard. 
Draw B, Fig. 4, on paper and then on the blackboard. 
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Fig. 4 represents two blackboard drawings. Use the side of short 
pieces of crayon to represent the boards, and represent each board with 
one stroke of the crayon. Make the drawings twenty inches long. 




Fig. 5 J 

Show on the blackboard how to draw flag A, Fig. 5, and then drill 



t^ 



the pupils. Use the side of short pieces of crayon and make each stripe' 
with one stroke. The stars are made by the crossing of two heavy lines; 

Drill Exercises 



1. Draw flag A on the blackboard. 

2. Draw flag A on paper. 

52 



3. Draw flag B on the blackboard. 

4. Draw flag B on paper. 
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Fig. 6 represents both a blackboard drawing and a pencil drawing of 
the same objects. Observe that there are no obstructions in this kind 
of drawing, that the lines are drawn through each other as in the brace 
of the gate in A, Fig. 6. This makes the work peculiarly fitting for first 
eflforts in teaching direction. 

Make the drawings on paper about four inches long and on the black- 
board about twenty inches long. 

DriU Exercises 

1. Draw gate C, Fig. 6, with the lead pencil on paper. 

2. Draw gate A on the blackboard, using the side of short pieces of crayon. 



3. Draw the bars, D, on paper. 



Draw the bars, B, oh the blackboard. 
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Fig. 7 

Draw with the pupils. Show them how to make the broad lines. All 
of these drawings are within the reach of first year pupils if they are 
shown how. Teach from the blackboard and then let the pupils copy 
on paper. 



DriU Exercises 

1. Draw cabin A on the blackboard. 

2. Draw cabin A on paper. 

3. Draw cabin B on the blackboard. 
4 Draw cabin B on paper. 



5 . D raw cabin C on the blackboard . 

6. Draw cabin C on paper. 

7. Draw shed D on the blackboard. 

8. Draw shed D on paper. 
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ACTION DRAWING 

Action is motion and tells about the movement of objects. 

Action is suggested by lines, hence is a branch of Direction. 

Action suggests life, and life is a vital element in drawing. 

Action is learned through the copy and is expressed by the direc- 
tion of lines. ' . , 

Action is not learned from the object that expresses the action, 
but from pictures and; drawings. 
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Action is impersonal and may be learned and applied to any thing. 
An apple may in drawing be made to run, walk, stand, sit, or recline a& 
well as an animal. 

There are five general groups of action. They are the running 
group, the walking group, the standing group, the sitting group, and the 
reclining group. They are shown in Fig. 8. 

One cannot learn to represent action through direct observation * 
alone. There is not a movement so slow that it can be grasped by the 
untrained mind to the extent that it can be transferred to paper as a 
drawing. Even skilled draughtsmen can hardly do this. Perhaps 
the most rapid and successful method of learning to represent action in 
drawing is: 

1. To learn how to express the action through the copy. That is, 
to learn the mechanical process — how the action is represented; then 

2. Use the action thus learned in memory and imaginative draw- 
ings until the action can be represented with some degree of facility; 
then' 

3. Use direct observation to verify, correct and perfect the ac- 
tion until it can be represented with both facility and accuracy. 

The first two steps can be used in first year drawing. For ex- 
ample teach the action of running, say A, Fig. 10. Teach the action 
so well that the pupil can draw it from memory, then lead the pupils 
to use the action somewhat like this. Represent a boy rolling a hoop, 
catching a ball, two boys playing tag, running a race. Represent an 
Indian running, a Chinaman running. George Washington with his 
hatchet. It is practically the same action m all with just enough diflFer- 
ence to make the work interesting. 
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The Action of Running. There arc many phases of running, 
but perhaps the one represented by A, Fig. lo, is as simple and easy to 
represent as can be made. This action of running should be taught 
to the pupils very much as a new word in language is taught. It should 
be drawn many times and in many ways until, through repetition, the 
action is learned. First, teach the action from the blackboard, by 
drawing it on the blackboard and letting the pupils copy it. Copy it 
again and again until it can be drawn from memory. Then it may be 
used as suggested in the drill exercises. 

Make the drawings about two inches long on paper and about ten 
inches long on the blackboard. 

Action is impersonal and may be applied to any object animate or 
inanimate. In Fig. ii this same action of running is applied to an 
apple, an ostrich, a turkey, a goose, and a hen. 

By considering the two front legs of an animal as one and the two 
hind legs as one, then the action may be applied to four-footed animals 
very much the same as to two-footed. 

Let the pupils copy these birds and animals both on paper and on 
the blackboard and apply this action of running. 
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Fig. io 



Drill Exercises 



1. Draw a boy running, A, Fig. lo. 

2. Draw an Indian running. 

3. Draw a Chinaman running, 

4. Draw a soldier boy running, 

5. Draw a winter boy running. 



6, Draw a Turkish Boy running. 

7. Draw a sailor boy running. 

8, Draw a colonial boy running. 

9. Draw a boy with his hat blown ofiF. 
10, Draw a Dutch boy running. 
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Fig. II 



Drill Exercises 



1. Represent an apple running. 6. 

2. Represent a goose running. 7, 

3. Represent an ostrich running. 8. 

4. Represent a turkey running. 9. 

5. Represent a hen running. 10. 



Represent a dog running. 
Represent a rabbit running. 
Represent a pig iiinning. 
Represent a deer running. 
Represent a horse running. 
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Walking is taught in the same manner as running. Fig. 12 repre- 
sents the most simple phase of walking. The aim is to teach this one 
action of walking and then later teach other phases. The practice neces- 
sary to learn the action may be given to the pupils as follows: 

As walking is impersonal it can be applied to other objects as well 
as the human figure. In Fig. 13 the same walk as represented by the 
boy in the rectangle, can also be applied to other objects, both animate 
and inanimate. In B the action is applied to a ball and then in suc- 
cession to birds and animals. In the animals the front legs and the hind 
legs are represented alike. The action may be learned 'by drawing the 
body of the object, bird, or animal, on the blackboard and then asking 
the pupils to draw it and represent it as walking. 

Standing. In drawing, the diflfercnt lines express qualities that 
are helpful in representing action. For example, the vertical line 
expresses stillness. It is the ** still line." The boy A, Fig. 14, is stand- 
ing still as well as the birds and animals around him. Observe that the 
legs are vertical. The vertical lines will suggest stillness wherever used. 
Standing may be taught by drawing the boy A and placing on his head 
the various hats and caps in Fig. 9, and the birds and animals may be 
taught by letting the pupils copy them, and also by drawing the bodies 
on the blackboard and having the pupils represent them standing. 

Reclining. The oblique line is the ** go line " in action drawing and 
predominates in running and walking. The vertical line is the ** still 
line" and predominates in standing. The horizontal line is the ** sleep 
line" and predominates in reclining. In Fig. 15 the horizontal line, or 
rather horizontal element, predominates and expresses repose. This ac- 
tion may be taught in the same manner as running, walking, and standing. 
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Drill Exercises 






Fig. 13 



I. 
2. 

3- 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7- 
8. 



lO. 



Represent 
Represent 
Represent 
Represent 
Represent 
Represent 
Represent 
Represent 
Represent 
Represent 



an Indian boy walking. (Sec A.) 

a Chinese boy walking. 

a boy with a sword, walking. 

a boy with a cane, walking. 

a boy with a hatchet, walking. 

a boy with a whip, walking. 

a soldier boy walking. 

a fire boy walking. 

a summer boy walking. 

a winter boy walking. 
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Drill Exercises 
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Fig. 13 



Represent a ball walking. 6 

Represent an apple walking. 7 

Represent an ostrich walking. 8 

Represent a turkey walking. 9 

Represent a goose walking. 10. 



H 



Represent a hen walking. 
Represent a rooster walking. 
Represent a dog walking. 
Represent a pig walking. 
Represent a deer walking. 
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Drill Exercises 

1. Represent a boy standing. 

2. Represent a pear standing. 

3. Represent a goose standing. 



Fig. 14 



4. Represent a hen standing. 

5. Represent a dog standing. 

6. Represent a deer standii^. 
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Drill Exeicises 



1. Represent a boy reclining. 

2. Represent a boy sleeping. 

3. Represent an Indian reclining. 

4. Represent a soldier boy reclining. 

5. Represent a sailor boy reclining. 

6. Represent a Russian boy reclining. 

7. Represent an Irish boy reclining. 

8. Represent a Mexican boy reclining. 

9. Represent a Scotch boy reclining. 
10. Represent a Turkish boy reclining. 
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In Fig. 16 axe some oirds and animab drawn without their legs. 
The aim is for the pupil to draw the bird or animal and represent him 
mnning, walking, standing, or sleeping. 

Draw on the blackboard, say the rooster. K he stands still, what 
lines will predominate ? If he runs, will his head be straight up ? And 
when he goes to sleep, what will he do with his feet and head ? 



Drill Exercises 

1. Represent the hen walking. 7. 

2. Represent the hen standing. 8. 

3. Represent the hen running. 9. 

4. Represent the hen sleeping. 10. 

5 . Represent the deer standing. 11. 

6. Represent the deer running. 1 2. 



Represent the deer walking. 
Represent the deer sleeping. 
Represent the sheep, N, standing. 
Represent the sheep walking. 
Represent the sheep running. 
Represent the sheep sleeping. 




Fio. 17 
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Story Picture. What has been learned should be used. Lead the 
pupfls to use the action that has been learned in some story picture 
similar to Fig. i8. Care should be taken to use the action already 
learned. For example, the boy in Fig. 1 8 is flying a kite, running 
with the kite. Lead the pupil to draw a boy standing still with the kite 
up in the air, or reclining on the ground holding the kite. 

The following actions can be illustrated with the actions already 
learned: 

Drill Exercises 



1. Draw a goose and a rooster running a race. 

2. Draw a dog running after a deer. 

3. Draw two boys playing horse. 

4. Draw a boy rolling a hoop. 

>- 5.* "Draw^tf boy'^fi^hing,-- ^1 .'.-aX^^j -. i ** # 

6. Draw a Chinese boy and an Indian running a race. 
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RHYTHMIC OR TWO HANDED EXERCISES 



The aim in these rhythmic or two-handed exercises is: To give 
skill, speed and grace to the two hands working together. To make 
pupils familiar with and be able to use the most common and useful 
forms easily and quickly. To express rhythm in movements and ac- 
tion. To teach the first elements of that which is the beginning of 
decorative design or the ornamentation of form. 

Lines suggest motion, and rhythm is graceful motion and in draw- 
ing is indicated by graceful lines. Rhythm finds its expression in skill. 
Rhythmic skill is doing things easily, quickly and gracefully, and is 
acquired by doing exercises full of rhythmic skill. 
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The hands are the xiniversal tools. of mankind and it is with the 
hands that most things are done. Children use their hands almost 
continually. It is highly important that they be taught to use them 
easily, quickly and gracefully, that they acquire rhythmic skill. 

Can rhythmic skill he acquired? Yes. Where? In the school 
room. How much time will it require? Five minutes each day in the 
form of a pleasant drill exercise. How is rhythmic skill acquire? By 
systematically doing exercises requiring rhythmic skill. The exercises 
following are the beginning efforts in this work. Where are the exercises 
conducted? At the blackboard. How much space is required for each 
pupil? About twenty-four inches of blackboard space for each pupil. 
What shall be done if there is not enough blackboard space for each pupil? 
Divide the class into as many divisions as can be accommodated at 
the blackboard. 

What is the method of conducting two-handed exercises? Place a 
division at the blackboard. Provide each pupil with two pieces of 
crayon. The work for one week is placed on the blackboard where 
it can be plainly seen by all. This work is to be drawn every day for a 
week or eveh longer. A director is appointed for each division. Three 
commands are given: Look. Draw. Erase. At the command "Look," 
all look at the director as he draws the first figure, say A, Fig. 20. At 
the command **Draw," all draw the same figure the director has drawn. 
At the command "Look/' again, all look at the director while he adds 
what is shown in B and then in G. At the command "Erase," all erase 
their work ready for the next exercise. 

The director may be the teacher or a pupil, but the teacher had 
better have charge at the beginning of new work. 
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Fig. 21 



TheCrcIe 

Fig. 21, the circle, represents the first exercise in rhythmic or two- 
handed drawing. L stands for left, and R for right, indicating the work 
for each hand. X indicates the starting point for each hand and a dot 
the ending place. An arrow, when necessary, shows the direction the 
hand travels. 
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A represents two circles, one made with the left, the other with 
the right hand. They are drawn together and at the same time. B 
is a large circle, half of which is drawn with each hand, ^Both A and 
B are gone over from four to ten times, thus giving much drill in the 
fundamental form. A simple rhyme or chant may be sung during this 
exercise. Exercise E is the application of the exercise. It is made 
with one heavy line, first C, then D, and then E. 

The exercises are for each day of the week and are divided into 
what can be accomplished in about four minutes. . 

Draw exercise A about seven inches in diameter and B about twelve 
inches in diameter. 

Drill Exercises 

First Day. Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, then D, then E. 

Second Day. Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, then D, then E. 

Third Day. Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, then D, then E. 

Fourth Day. Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, then D, then E. 

Fifth Day. Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, then D, then E. 
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The Circle 



Fig. 22 



Fig. 22 represents the circle again with a partial spiral, and C, D, 
and E are applications of it. 

In B the hand travels back and forth several times. 

DriU Exercises 

First Day. Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, D, and E. 

Second Day. Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, D and E. 

Third Day. Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, D and E. 

Fourth Day. Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, D and E. 

Fifth Day. Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, D and E. 
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exercises. 

Fig. 23 



The Triangle is a geometrical form and one of the most important 
in the form world. It is also one of the fiv^ fundamental measures of 
form. 

In C and D inward and outward curves are used instead of straight 
lines. Inward curves curve inwa^, and outward curves curve outward. 

In A, B, C and D the hand travels back and forth several times. 

E, F and G are applications and are drawn with one heavy line. 



Drill Exercises 



First Day. 
Second Day. 
Third Day. 
Fourth Day. 
Fifth Day. 



Draw Exercise A, then B, then E. 
Draw Exercise A, then D, then G. 
Draw Exercise A, then D, then G. 
Draw Exercise A, then C, then F. 
Draw Exercise A, then D, then G, 
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THE ELLIPSE 

Fig. 24 






The Ellipse is one of the five fundamental forms and is drawn 
here in an oblique direction, and in Fig. 25 in a vertical direction, and in 
Fig. 27 in a horizontal direction. 

A is to be drawn with the right hand, B with both hands working 
together, and C and D with both hands. D is a crescent and F is an 
application of it. C would be called a vertical ellipse. 

Drill Exercises 

First Day. Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, then E. 

Second Day. Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, then E. 

Third Day. Draw Exercise B, then C, then E. 

Fourth Day. Draw Exercise B, then D, then F. 

Fifth Day.. Draw Exercise B, then D, then F. 
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Fig. 25 
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The Vertical Ellipse is so called because it is longer vertically than 
horizontally. C is a crescent. A is drawn with one hand and B and 
C with both hands working together. D and E are applications of C, 
and are drawn with a single heavy line. 



DriU Exercises 



First Day. 
Second Day. 
Third Day. 
Fourth Day. 
Fifth Day. 



Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, then. D. 
Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, then D. 
Draw Exercise B, then C, then D. 
Draw Exercise B, then C, then E. 
Draw Exercise B, then C, then E. 
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Fig. 26 

The Triangle 

This is the Triangle again, but the reverse of Fig. 23. C and D 
represent the triangle with inward and outward curves. 
E is an application of B, F of C and G of D. 

Drill Exercises 

FmsT Day. Draw Exercise A, then B, then E. 

Second Day. Draw Exercise A, then C, then F. 

Third Day. Draw Exercise A, then D, then G. 

Fourth Day. Draw Exercise A, then C, then F. 

Fifth Day. Draw Exercise B, then D, then G. 
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Fig. 27 



Horizontal Ellipse 



.This is the horizontal ellipse. D is a crescent and E is an applica- 
tion of it. F may be drawn with a single line beginning at XX and 
ending at the dots, or it may be drawn in three parts. 



DriU Exercises 



First Day. 
Second Day. 
Third Day. 
Fourth Day. 



Draw Exercises A, then B, then C, then F. 
Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, then F. 
Draw Exercise B, then C, then F. 
Draw Exercise B, then D, then E. 



Fifth Day. Draw Exercise B, then D, then E. 
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THE LOOP 

Fig. a8 



exercises; 



The Loop is one of the great elements in decorative design and 
writing. It is -also one of the standard units that are used in decorative 
design. 



DrOl Exercises 



First Day. 
Second Day. 
Third Day. 
Fourth Day. 
Fifth Day. 



Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, then D. 
Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, then D. 
Draw Exercise B, then C, then D. 
Draw Exercise B, then C, then E. 
Draw Exercise B, then C, then E. 
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Fig. 29 



The blade is one of the standard units and is distinguished by the 
point — by ending in a point. It is one of the great elements in decora- 
tive design. 

D and E are crescents. F and G are applications of D, and H is an 
application of E. 



Drill Exercises 



First Day. 
Second Day. 
Third Day. 
Fourth Day. 
Fifth Day. 



Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, then D. 
Draw Exercise B, then D, then F. 
Draw Exercise B, then D, then G. 
Draw Exercise B, then C, then D, then F. 
Draw Exercise B, then C, then E, then H. 
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Fig. 30 



The double ciirved loop is one of the most beautiful and graceful 
elements used in decorative design and is full of rh)rthmic grace. Give 
special attention to the double curve at the arrow points in A and B. 

Drill Exercises 

First Day. Draw Exercise A, then B, then C. 

Second Day. Draw Exercise A, then B, then D, then E. 

Third Day. Draw Exercise B, then C, then D, then E. 

Fourth Day. Draw Exercise B, then C, then F. 

Fifth Day. Draw Exercise B, then C, then F. 
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THE JBLAiVE 

Fig. 31 
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This is the double curved blade, which is the reverse of the double 
curved loop. Its a very beautiful unit and full of rhythmic grace. 

DriU Exercises 

First Day. Draw Exercise A, then B, then C. 

Second Day. Draw Exercise A, then B, then C, then D. 

Third Day. Draw Exercise B, then C, then D. 

Fourth Day. Draw Exercise B, then C, then D. 

Fifth Day. Draw Exercise B, then C, then D. 



The kite form is a conventional form based on the triangle. It 
is the basis of many beautiful units of which B and C are two, formed 
by using inward and outward curves. 
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Drill Exercises 



First Day. 
Second Day. 
Third Day. 
Fourth Day. 
Fifth Day. 



THE KITE FORM. 

Fig. 32 

Draw Exercise A, then B, then D. 
Draw Exercise A, then B, then D . 
Draw Exercise B, then C, then E. 
Draw Exercise B, then C, then E. 
Draw Exercise B, then C, then D. 
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This is the kite form reversed. 
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THE K/je Tonn. 

Drill Exercises 

First Day. 
Second Day. 
Third Day. 
Fourth Day. 
Fifth Day. 



ax\. 



Fig. 33 



Draw Exercise A, then B, then D . 
Draw Exercise A, then B, then D . 
Draw Exercise B, then C, then D. 
Draw Exercise B, then C, then E. 
Draw Exercise B, then C, then E. 
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Fig. I 

COLOR 

The Standard Colors are pure colors, which, by common consent, 
are accepted as standards. They are red, orange, yellow, green, blue 
and violet. Of these colors, red, yellow and blue are called primary 
colors, and orange, green and violet are called secondary colors. 

The Color Box which forms the basis of this course in colored 
crayons should contain eight colors: the standard colors — red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue and violet, and in addition brown and black. This 
is a color box that, with perfect colors, would be complete. Such a box 
is also the easiest to teach and the most practical to handle. 

The Colors. The following facts about color will be helpful: 

8S 
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Colors tending toward red and orange are said to be warm, and 
those tending toward blue and violet, cold. 

Yellow, more than any other color, represents the element light, 
hence, mixed with other colors, tends to make them lighter and brighten 

Green is the neutral color, and mixed with yellow becomes brighter 
and with blue or violet, colder. 

Brown and black are used to form the shades of the standard colors. 

Complementary Colors are two colors that linite in themselves the 
three primaries. Hence one of the colors must be a primary and one 
a secondary to form complementary colors. The following are the 
complementary colors: 

Red and green. 
Yellow and violet. 
Blue and orange.. 

It is necessary that the three primary colors be present in the 
picture to make complete color harmony, but the beginner in color 
cannot handle three colors successfully. To reduce the number of colors 
and still make it possible to have complete color harmony, complement- 
ary colors are used. 

The Paper. Use common white drawing paper of rather fine tex- 
ture for oridnary work. Beautiful effects may be made on colored 
papers. A tablet is preferable to single sheets. If loose sheets are used 
they should be placed in an open book to insure a smooth foundation. 

A tablet or pad 44- x 6 inches is an excellent size for drill pur- 
poses. It is as large as a beginning pupil can handle to advantage. 
A tablet 6x9 inches is the next size, and 9x12 inches the next. It is 
best to use regular sizes. 

The Wash is a term used in water colors to indicate color spread 
more or less evenly over a surface. The same term may be used in 
Colored Crayons, to indicate the color spread over a surface. 
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The wash is the most important mechanical element in crayon 
drawing. The first mechanical' aim is to acquire the ability to lay an 
even smooth wash free from scratches and irregularities. Little progress 
in crayon drawing can be gained until this ability is acquired. 

The first formal lessons then should be to learn to lay an even 
smooth wash. 




(Vayon like 
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Fig. 2 



Hold the crayon for washing the same as a blackboard crayon, 
that is, grasp it with the thumb and three fingers as shown in Fig. 2, 
but when marking in the details hold the crayon very much as the pen 
in writing. 

The same drawing should be made a number of times as indicated 
in the drill exercises. 
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FjG. 3 

Perhaps Fig. 3 represents as easy a picture as can be made with 
colored crayons. It has no margin and the strokes are all free and not 
limited by a definite space. 

With a free, even stroke wash in the sky, making it even and as smooth . 
as possible. Then with a heavier stifljfe wash in the land part, and 
then with a still heavier stroke wash in the tree top and last the 
trunk, making the ground at the root of the trunk as heavy as the 
tnmk itself. The plan is, then, to make the sky a light even wash, the 
ground a heavier wash, the tree top still heavier and the trunk heavier still. 

The colored plates, representing the same drawing as Fig. 3, are 
painted in the complementary colors, blue and orange. A represents 
the drawing with a blue ground and an orange over wash and B an orange 
ground with a blue over wash. 

Drill Exercises 

I. Paint Fig. 3 entirely with black. 2. Paint Fig. 3 entirely with brown. 
3. Paint Fig. 3 entirely with violet. 4. Paint Fig. 3 entirely with blue. 

5. Paint Fig. 3 entirely with blue, and then go over the tree and land with orange, 
rubbing in the orange with a vigorous stroke. 

6. Paint Fig. 3 by placing a strong wash of orange over the whole and then finish- 
ing the land and tree with blue. 
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Fig. 4 

Fig. 4 is a drawing very similar to Fig. 3. 

The space is left free, that is, it is not Hinlted by a margin and the 
parts are not confined to exact proportion. It is an excellent picture 
for first efforts. 

The names of the' colors may be taught informally while using them. 

Make the drawings at least five inches long. 



Drill Exercises 

1. Paint Fig. 4 entirely with black. 

2. Blue and Orange. Paint -the sky an even wash of blue, the land a 
heavier wash and the tree a still heavier. Then with orange go over the land and 
tree rubbing in the orange with a vigorous stroke. 

^ 3. Blue and Orange. Place a heavy wash of orange over the whole — 
both sky and land; with a vigorous stroke, paint in the land and tree over the 
orange with blue. The blue and orange can be used alternately several times if 
desired. 

4. Blue, Orange and Yellow. Paint as in Exercise 3, but before add- 
ing the tree rub in to the sky a vigorous wash of yellow. Then with blue draw 
the tree. 

5. Yellow and Violet. Place a strong wash of yellow over the whole. 
Then with the violet paint the ground and tree. Make the ground and tree dark.j 
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Colored plates A and B are painted with the complementary colors 
yellow and violet. 

The sky in colored plate A is painted violet and the ground and 
wigwam yellow and then the details of the wigwam and ground painted 
with violet over the yellow. 

The same colors are used in colored plate B, but the yellow is 
placed on first and the violet over it. A yellow sky suggests sunset, 
bence the wigwam and ground would be dark against the sunset sky. 

Drill Exercises 

1. Black. Paint the entire picture with black. 

2. Violet. Paint the entire picture with violet. 

3. Yellow and Violet. Place a wash of yellbw over the wig- 
wam and ground, and then a wash of violet over the sky. Mark in 
the details of the wigwam and ground with violet as shown in Fig. 5. 

4. Yellow and Violet. Place a wash of yellow over the whole 
drawing, then with violet go over the wigwam and ground marking 
in the details as in Fig. 5. 

Fig. 5 is another free drawing similar to Figs. 3 and 4. The chief 
difference being in substituting the wigwam for the tree. 

The washes are not limited by a boundary, but are broad and free. 
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Fig. 6 



Fig. 6 is very similar to^Fig. 5. A tree is added and the cabin 
takes the place of the wigwam. It is painted very much the same way 
as Fig. 5. 



Drill Exercises 

1. Black. Paint entirely with black. Leave the sky the color of the paper. 

2. Yellow and Violet. This is similar to colored plate B. Place a 
strong wash of yellow over the whole sky, tree, and ground. With the violet paint 
the tree, cabin and ground. 

3. Blue and Orange. Place a strong wash of orange over the whole pic- 
ture. With the blue mark in the cabin and ground and then add the tree. Make 
the ground, cabin, and tree dark. 

4. Blue and Brown. Place a light wash of blue over the whole. With 
the brown paint in the tree, cabin and ground. 

5. Blue and Orange. Place a light wash of blue over the sky. Then a 
strong wash of orange over the tree, cabin and ground. With blue paint the tree, 
add the details to the cabin and paint the ground. 
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Fig. 7 



The horizon line in this drawing should be made with the aid of 
the ruler. This is the only ruled line in the book. The boat should be 
made small. It cannot be drawn too small. 



Drill Exercises 

1. Blue. Make the entire drawing with blue. Paint the sky 
light as in I, A. 

Sharpen the crayon and with a ruler draw the horizon line. Then 
with a sharpened crayon draw the boat and the smoke. Use a plain 
wash for the water. 

2. Yellow and Violet. With the sharpened violet crayon draw 
the horizon. Paint the sky above this line with a strong wash of yellow, 
and the water with a strong wash of violet, blending the edges. Lastly 
add the boat and smoke. 

3. Blue and Orange. With the sharpened blue crayon mark 
the horizon line and paint the water. Turn the tablet around and paint 
the sky with a heavy wash of orange. Paint the boat and smoke blue. 

4. Black. Paint entirely with black. 

5. Violet. Paint entirely with violet. 
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Teach the pupils how to draw a margin around their tablets using 
the second or long finger as a guide. Fig. 8 shows the position of the 
hand. Many of the pupils will learn how to do this by seeing the teacher 
draw the margin, but others will have to be shown how by placing their 
hand and fingers in position. 

Practice drawing these margin lines until the pupil can draw them 
without much effort. 

Place a margin around the tablet as shown in Fig. 8, about half 
or three quarters of an inch from the outer edge. 
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Fig. 9 

It is not easy to wash up close to, the line, so much patience must be 
tised in meeting this difficulty. 

Fig. 9 represents a snow scene and is very similar to colored plate 
I B. 

Drill Exercises 



1. Black. Paint the entire picture with black. 

2. Blue. Paint the entire picture with blue. 

3. Blue and Brown. Paint the picture with blue — sky, snow 
and tree trunks — and then with brown mark in the details of the tree 
trunks and young tree. 

4. Yellow and Violet. Paint the entire picture with violet 
and then rub yellow into the tree trunks and young tree. 

5. Black and Red. Pain^ the entire picture with black and then 
rub red into the trunks and young tree. 
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Fig. lo 



Fig. lo is the opposite of Fig. 9. In one the sky is dark and the 
land light, while in this one the sky is light and the land dark. 

Place a margin around- the tablet about an inch from the edge, 
using the lead pencil as in Fig. 9. Make the line light and then go 
over it with the crayon off hand asln the drawing. 

There are colored plates of this drawing painted with violet and 
yellow. 

Drill Exercises 

1. Black. Paint the entire picture with black, leaving the sky the color of 
the paper. 

2. Yellow and Violet. Place a strong wash of yellow over the whole, 
both sky and land. Then with violet paint the trees and ground very dark. 

3. Blue, Orange and Yellow. Place a light wash of orange over the 
whole, both sky and land: Go over the sky with a wash of yellow. Paint the trees 
and ground with blue. 

4. Blue and Orange. Place a strong wash of blue over the sky and a 
stronger wash over the ground and trees, then paint the trees with orange. 

5. Blue, Green, and Yellow. Paint the whole picture blue, the same as 
in Excercise 4. Work green into the tree trunks and ground, then brighten with 
yellow. 
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Fig. II 



Drill Exercises 



1. !^LACK. Paint the entire picture with black. 

2. Blue and Brown. Paint the sky and water blue and the 
ground with its tree and cabin, brown over blue. 

3. Blue and Orange. Paint the entire picture with blue and 
then go over the tree, cabin and foreground, carefully working in the 
details with orange and blue. 

4. Yellow and Violet. Paint the sky and water violet, also 
the land, tree and cabin. Then go over the latter with yellow as in 
Exercise 3. 

5. Yellow, Violet and Orange. Paint the sky orange and 
then brighten it with yellow. Paint the water violet. Paint the tree, 
cabin, and land violet over yellow. 
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Object Painting with colored crayons in the iirst year of drawing 
should be limited largely to quite large objects of one color, or distinct 
colors, such as the pumpkin and sunflower. The objects should be 
very simple and free from details. 

The suggestions given in object drawing may be applied to object 
painting. 
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